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man or what his rights were. In theol- 
ogy we might assume that we thought 
that the laws of God were just and right- 
eous and that the Scriptures gave us a 
knowledge of these laws. But in ethics 
we are in doubt what the rights of man 
are because we do not yet know man. 
We are not satisfied with formal phrases 
of equality because we see so many 
abstract uses of the term, wherein the 
old equality straightway turns into 
inequality. Equality before the law, 
for example, may mean inequality, be- 
cause of inability to provide a good 
lawyer. It sends the poor man to 



prison when he cannot pay his fine and 
takes from the rich the price of a box 
of cigars for the same offense. We shall 
not know what is right, what is just, in 
any full sense until we know more of the 
powers of human life and the means by 
which these may be freed and enlarged. 
This points a task for theology. Its 
older conceptions of sin and evil, of jus- 
tice and atonement, we well know have 
been largely shaped by legal minds. It 
is the task of constructive thought to find 
new interpretations which are more ade- 
quate than the legal for the undoubted 
facts of human, moral experience. 



APOSTOLIC CHRISTOLOGY: A COMPARISON 
OF PAUL WITH HIS PREDECESSORS 



H. H. LINDEMANN, M.A., B.D. 
Pastor, Congregational Church, Ainsworth, Nebraska 



In studying comparisons between apostolic teachings it is well to bear in mind that 
the New Testament has a genetic element far more important than its variants. 
Particularly is this true in the case of Christology. Neither Paul nor his predecessors 
manufactured the messianic concept. Each, however, used it in his own way. A com- 
parison such as is given in Mr. Lindemann's article will help to at least realize these 
two elements. 



One cannot enter very far upon a 
study of this subject without seeing 
plainly that the New Testament doc- 
trines were formulated, immediately, at 
least, if not mainly, as apologetics. The 
absurd impossibility of a slain Messiah 
gave the first preachers their task. They 
must persuade Judaism that this was not 
an absurdity but a providence. Paul 
had the same task in so far as his audi- 



ences were Jews. Indeed, the death of 
the Messiah was something he had to ad- 
just to his own consciousness, for he had 
been one of those for whom the cross was a 
stumbling-block. Otherwise the antith- 
eses against which his message shaped 
itself were furnished by paganism and 
Hellenic thought, especially in its phases 
of Stoicism and Gnosticism. When not 
definitely apologetical, the Pauline doc- 
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trines are a rationale of his own ex- 
perience or a justification of his new 
attitude toward the Law. Very little is 
he concerned about absolute, unrelated 
reality. He was a practical theo- 
logian. His predecessors were practical 
evangelists. 

Since Paul and the first preachers, 
though having the same message, yet 
differed widely in their religious experi- 
ence (the " Christ after the flesh" having 
no part in Paul's), in their attitude 
toward Israel and the Law, and in the 
presuppositions of their different audi- 
ences, we should expect to find in them 
wide diversities of interpretation of their 
common message. 

The Sources 

We concern ourselves with only the 
first eight chapters of the Book of Acts, 
because these contain Luke's report of 
the transactions and addresses of the 
Jerusalem mission before the time when 
work among the Gentiles was under- 
taken, and before Paul comes upon the 
stage of action. The particular passages 
in these chapters which serve as sources 
of information are 2:19-34; 3:11-26; 
4:8-12; 5:29-31; 7:S4-6o; 8:32-35. 
All these are speeches of Peter except 
two, namely, that of Stephen and 
Philip's conversation with the eunuch. 
These were of course written a long time 
after the events took place and the state- 
ments were made; but scholars seem 
pretty well agreed that the speeches of 
Peter especially represent quite faithfully 
the content of the first preaching. The 
main Pauline passages are Rom., chap. 
5; I Cor., chap. 15; Col., chap. 1; Eph., 
chap. 1. Incidental and less extended 
discussions are found elsewhere in all his 



writings and need not be assembled here 
among our sources. 

We shall first consider the agreements 
between the earlier apostles and Paul in 
their thought about Christ; then their 
differences; and finally we shall compare 
their soteriology. 

Part I. Agreements 
1. The Manhood oi Jesus 

There is unanimity among them on 
the matter of the essential manhood of 
Jesus. He was "a man approved of 
God," but still Jesus of Nazareth, a citi- 
zen of a village (2 : 2 2 ; 4:10; 6:14). He 
was Messiah, thought of by most Jews as 
a natural seed of David. He was a 
"prophet like unto Moses" (3:22, 23). 
Paul says he was "of the seed of David 
according to the flesh," "born of a 
woman," "the second Adam," head of 
humanity under the new dispensation as. 
Adam was under the old; but neverthe- 
less one with humanity. He " took upon 
himself the likeness of sinful flesh,"' 
"being found in fashion as a man." 

2* His Uniqueness 

That they considered him unique 
within humanity goes without saying, in 
view of the other beliefs about him. He 
was pre-eminent in righteousness, "the 
Holy One of God " (3 : 14; 4 : 27, 30). A 
dogma of sinlessness cannot be wrung 
out of these passages without doing them 
violence. God's anointed in the Old 
Testament is one who more or less re- 
sembles and represents him. The crude 
political messianism had been infused 
with ethical content by the prophets. 
The disciples, through Jesus, inherited 
the best in the national hope, namely, 
the ethical; and the Messiah they saw in 
Jesus was the epitome of this. But a 
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Pauline doctrine of sinlessness need not 
have occurred to them at all, and perhaps 
did not. 

Jesus has a peculiar function under 
God to perform for men. He is the 
giver of salvation (4:12; 2:31), the 
"Prince of life" (3 : 15), "a Prince and a 
Savior" (5:31). Christ's uniqueness is 
brought out in various ways in the Acts 
passages and is everywhere presupposed, 
yet, as Wernle says, " there is no expres- 
sion which in any way goes beyond the 
idea of a man entirely filled and moved 
by the Spirit of God." With Acts Paul 
agrees, though he may not use just the 
same terms. In addition he has the 
dogma of sinlessness which is necessary 
to his doctrine of salvation. This is 
clearly stated in II Cor. 5:21 and is im- 
plied constantly. Furthermore, Jesus 
produces holiness in those who believe in 
him (Rom. 6:4; 7:4; 6:22; 8:2; Eph. 
3:17, 19). Jesus stands above mankind 
and sets the ideal of character and life 
(II Cor. 1:19, 20; Rom. 8:14, 29). His 
relation to God is so intimate as to be 
peculiar to him and to justify the expres- 
sion "God in Christ" (II Cor. 5:19; 
Eph. 3 : 19; 4: 13). In fact, Paul makes 
Christ so unique within humanity as 
almost to remove him from humanity. 

3. Meseiahship 

There is agreement in the first Chris- 
tian confession "Jesus is Messiah." 
About this point the fight is waged hotly 
in the beginning of Acts. That was the 
point at issue. Legally Jesus had died 
a criminal's death. Even to have died 
a natural death without having restored 
the Kingdom to Israel would have given 
the lie to any messianic claim. The 
spokesmen of the new sect must prove 



that in spite of his execution Jesus was 
"he that should come." The evidences 
used were (1) prophecy (2:23, 25-28, 
34-35; 3:18, 21-25; 4:25, 26; 7:52; 
8:32-35); (2) "the mighty works and 
wonders and signs of Jesus" (2:22); 
(3) his resurrection (2 : 24) ; (4) signs and 
wonders wrought by the apostles through 
the Holy Spirit poured out upon them by 
the Exalted One (2: 17-21, 33). 

In Paul the messiahship is taken for 
granted as a rule, not argued except when 
he is preaching to Jews. This distinctly 
national idea is not made much of for its 
own sake because of the more predomi- 
nant universal note in the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. He does not quote Scripture 
as proof as do his predecessors, though he 
asserts that Jesus' messiahship, sealed by 
the resurrection, was in fulfilment of 
Scripture. His own experience was suffi- 
cient proof: he had seen the risen Lord. 
In other words, his argument is the resur- 
rection. He was ' ' declared to be the Son 
of God, with power .... by the resur- 
rection from the dead." Paul first used 
the compound title "Christ Jesus," 
showing the predominance of the office 
of Jesus in his mind, overshadowing the 
earthly career. Gilbert gives reports of 
a word-counting in Paul's writings, as 
follows: the word Christ is used, with 
and without the article, 206 times; in 
combination with other words, 176 times; 
total 382. Without doubt Jesus was 
Paul's Messiah. 

1. His Exaltation 

The exaltation is a thought common to 
all the apostles and naturally growing out 
of theirbelief in the messiahship. Thereis 
agreement as to the fact, but great differ- 
ence in conception of the nature of it. 
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Acts asserts the fact, but does not go into 
details. Simply, Christ is at the right 
hand of God, and so is instrumental in 
dispensing the Spirit. Peter finds a 
prophecy of the exaltation in Ps. no:i 
(Acts 2:34). Stephen in his dying vision 
sees the Lord glorified (8:55). 

Paul philosophizes where the others 
only assert. In developing this doctrine 
he evolves the Christology peculiar to 
him, which is treated in the second part 
of this paper. 

5. Giver of the Spirit 

Through his victory over death, and 
contemporary with his exaltation, Christ 
is the giver of the Spirit to those who 
have faith in him as Messiah. This 
Spirit is the source of the believers' new 
life, by whose power they do their mighty 
works and speak with tongues. 

Paul has given this a fuller develop- 
ment. He makes the Spirit identical 
with the indwelling Christ, or with " God 
in us." "Now the Spirit is the Lord." 
"Christ in you the hope of glory." 

6. His Second Comina 

As Messiah, Christ has not yet en- 
joyed his world-victory. He will come 
again shortly to begin on earth the mes- 
sianic rule. This second coming is not 
so imminent in Paul as in Acts, because 
several years had passed without the 
Lord's appearing, and so the expecta- 
tion had cooled somewhat. Yet it is 
present in Paul to the very last. It is 
interesting to note how, along with the 
calming of the apocalyptic expectation, 
there is a growing realization of the pres- 
ent prevalence and power of the Spirit of 
Christ. Peter said: " Christ is coming." 
Paul said: "Christ liveth in me." 



7. Universality of Christ's Work 

Of the universality of Christ's work 
the first preachers have only a glimpse. 
Paul has a clear vision of it. It lies more 
as an intuition in Acts. In Paul's plat- 
form it was a paramount issue, and he 
won out on it. "All that are afar off" 
(2:39), "from every nation under 
heaven" (2:5), are to be saved, though 
through the Jews (3:25). Salvation is 
come to the Jews first (2:26), but not 
exclusively. That God's interest in the 
Gentiles was not a very deep conviction 
is shown by the fact that Peter had to 
be persuaded of it by a vision (chap. 10), 
and that the authorities in the Jerusalem 
church called him before them and made 
him justify his first preaching to the 
Gentiles (chap. n). 

Though Paul sometimes speaks of the 
Jews as having preference, or at least 
precedence, he nevertheless completely 
breaks down national distinctions. His 
gentile converts were not required to be 
circumcised, nor to keep the Jewish Law 
as such, even the most sacred. They 
were recipients of God's grace unmedi- 
ated except through the cross, and un- 
conditioned except on faith. "There is 
henceforth neither Jew nor Greek." 
The first Adam headed the entire old 
humanity; the second Adam heads the 
entire new. 

8. Omissions 

Finally, they agree in certain con- 
spicuous omissions. Neither Acts nor 
Paul has the virgin birth. All the 
speeches of Peter agree with Paul in not 
having the title "Son of Man." Only 
Stephen uses it, and then as a manifest 
reference by the author of Acts to his 
"former treatise." The absence of this 
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title seems to be a good argument for the 
contention that, whatever it was and 
however used, it was used only by Jesus 
himself. Dalman says other writers and 
speakers used it only when its use was 
occasioned by the words of Jesus him- 
self. Whether this is true in every in- 
stance or not, it would account for its 
use here by Stephen (cf . Acts 7 : 56 and 
Luke 22:69). 

Part II. Differences 

Such are the coincidences in the 
church teachings of the first few decades. 
Now for the differences. 

The differences in apostolic doctrine 
are accounted for mostly by the addi- 
tions of Paul. I find only two ideas in 
Acts, Chaps. 1-8, which Paul does not 
use. (1) One of these is the proof of 
Jesus' messiahship by his mighty works. 
The post-resurrection phenomena are ap- 
pealed to, but not the signs that Jesus 
wrought in person. For Paul the resur- 
rection overshadowed all other miracles. 
(2) The other omission is that of the title 
"Servant of the Lord." This might 
possibly be accounted for by Paul's high 
Christology, wherein Isa., chap. 53, is far 
transcended. For the other apostles, 
the servant passages in prophecy were 
their stronghold. The question comes: 
Which is the more faithful to the teach- 
ings of Jesus about himself ? No doubt 
he labored most of all to get into his 
disciples' minds the vision of the godlike- 
ness of service. He was ''among them 
as one that serveth," "not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister." They no 
doubt caught that conception in part, 
but the resurrection changed their point 
of view. It opened the way to all that 
galaxy of fantastic notions that clung 



about the Jewish thought of Messiah. 
This threw the christological interpreta- 
tion more naturally into the sphere of 
Paul's thought and made him the truer 
expositor of Jewish-Christian experience. 
I doubt if the servant appellations would 
have been resorted to had they not been 
so ready a handle to prophecy as a tool 
of apologetics. 

While Paul is with his predecessors in 
almost everything that is theirs, they are 
with him in comparatively little that is 
his. He has teachings distinctly his own, 
which are not so much as suggested by 
them. He carries the doctrines of Christ 
and redemption beyond the lay mind, 
making of them a profound philosophy. 
I have not worked out the evolution of 
Paul's system, so cannot vouch for the 
order in which his tenets are here 
enumerated. Neither do I consider it 
necessary to harmonize into this brief 
summary every incidental expression 
which seems at variance with the general 
stream of the apostle's thought. If he 
seems to express a substitutionary theory 
of redemption, it is far from funda- 
mental, and might have suggested itself 
as an analogy to the Jewish sacrifice of 
sin offerings (cf. Isa., chap. 53). What 
is more natural to Paul the Jew ? What 
Christ had done for him rendered all 
ceremonial sacrifices unnecessary. If 
Christ became a substitute in Paul's 
thought for the sin offerings, that does 
not say that Christ's suffering and 
death were a substitute for punishment 
justly due to Paul. The total impres- 
sion of his writings on this subject does 
not bear out the substitutionary theory. 

Neither need we try to harmonize 
with Paul's universalism his incidental 
paragraph about election. It is not laid 
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down as a prerequisite to salvation. It 
was superadded to his doctrine of grace 
for the assurance of such as might be 
fearing lest, being detached from Juda- 
ism, they might possibly be detached 
from the promises of God. They need 
not fear, for the grace of God antedates 
all recorded promises. 

We proceed then to a general outline 
of Paul's peculiar Christology, which is 
wanting in the earliest evangel. A logi- 
cal rather than a chronological order is 
here followed. 

1. The Second Adam 

In the first place, Christ is the "sec- 
ond Adam," the "Man from Heaven." 
This doctrine is one of the fruits of Paul's 
break with Judaism in which it was held 
that everything dated from the tradi- 
tional Adam; and of his liberation from 
sin, i.e., the law of the flesh, which the 
Law brought to conscience but could not 
annul. He had become a member of the 
new humanity, the spiritual race which 
Christ initiated. This was an apologetic 
against Judaism as well as a rationale of 
his experience, which he conceived to be 
the typical Christian experience. His 
new life he considered to be the reign in 
his being of a new law, the law of the 
mind or spirit and contrasted with the 
old law of the flesh. And Christ had 
been the initiator of this law, as Moses 
had been of the other. It was nothing 
less than the law of God promulgated by 
Christ and with him taking effect for 
humanity. 

A heavenly being come to earth is not 
an invention of Paul's. It is both pagan 
and Jewish. But Paul does an alto- 
gether new thing with that conception. 

'Article "Son of God," Harvard Theol. Rev. 



Just as in Galatians he so allegorizes the 
story of Abraham as to make the gentile 
Christians, instead of the unbelieving 
Jews, the true seed of the great progeni- 
tor of Israel, thus completely turning the 
tables on his Judaizing opponents ; so 
here he creates a new, true, spiritual race 
with a new spiritual Adam for progeni- 
tor, leaving the descendants of the old 
Adam out of account. This is a most 
effective defense of his apostasy from 
Judaism; as reassuring to himself as his 
"doctrine of election" must have been to 
his fellow-believers. 

2. Son of God 

Paul only has the title "Son of God." 
Its occurrence in Acts 8:37 is so cer- 
tainly by interpolation that the Ameri- 
can revisers have omitted that verse. 
Wemle considers this term the outcome 
of Paul's contact with pagan mythology. 
Whether an adaptation to paganism or 
not, it was very timely, for it " converted 
the heathen world." Christ was a new 
demigod, but more wonderful than any 
other because of the victory over death. 
It touched the fancy of the myth-loving 
world; and Paul was able enough to put 
into this conception the vital content of 
his gospel. 

I doubt if the use of this title by Paul 
was so much an adaptation to paganism 
as Wemle thinks. It is more truly the 
utilization of a title common in the Old 
Testament and in current Jewish litera- 
ture and thought. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to Professor Bacon 1 this title as 
applied to Jesus belongs to the true 
Christian tradition and contains the 
kernel of Jesus' teaching about mankind 
and himself. If the pagans read more 
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into it than the substance of this tradi- 
tion, that only made their attachment 
to the true Son of God the more ready 
and sure. This title in the mouth of 
Paul performed the same function for the 
heathen as the title Son of Man in the 
mouth of Jesus (or whatever term he 
used to assert his messiahship implicitly) 
performed for his contemporaries. 

3. His Pre-existenee 

From the conception of Heavenly 
Man and Son of God, it was an easy step 
to that of pre-existence, which the first 
preachers do not mention. The heav- 
enly Man and Son whom God sent to 
earth must have lived before his earthly 
appearance. This in itself would have 
been logical and natural. Besides, Paul's 
Greek environment was especially invit- 
ing to it. The idea was as old as Plato 
and had found lodgment in Hebrew 
thought through the apocalyptic litera- 
ture and wisdom writings. Meyer thinks 
that "in special circles a real pre- 
existence, a heavenly life and activity of 
Messiah before time began, was both 
taught and believed. Even now, indeed 
for ages past, he was active on behalf of 
his people." So the pre-existence of 
Christ might have been arrived at by 
Paul through his own logical processes; 
or he might have acquired it through 
Hebrew mythology; or, what is more 
likely, it was absorbed from the Greek 
atmosphere in which he lived. His mo- 
tive for bringing it forward, or at least 
for writing it out, is to combat the gnos- 
tic heresy at Colossae. The Colossians 
must place Christ above and before all 
intermediate beings, and think of him as 
giving them all whatever reality they 
possessed. 



4. Logos-Christ 

Coincident with or resulting from the 
idea of pre-existence, but certainly as an 
adaptation to stoic philosophy, came 
Paul's Logos-Christ. Christ not only 
existed before his earthly career, but be- 
fore the created world, and was God's 
agent in creation. And at present, as 
the "fulness of God," he rules all things 
and powers in the heavens, in the earth, 
and under the earth. The logos in 
Greek thought is the wisdom of God. 
The terms by which wisdom is desig- 
nated in Baruch and in the Wisdom of 
Solomon are strikingly similar to those 
applied to Christ by Paul in Rom. io: 
6-8. The Greek logos and Jewish wis- 
dom are near kin, as is shown by writings 
outside the New Testament, and by the 
Fourth Gospel as well as by Paul. Paul 
and the Fourth Gospel substitute Christ 
for wisdom and for the logos. 

5. His Equality with God 

The extreme of Paul's exaltation of 
Christ came when in moments of enthu- 
siastic adoration he employed expressions 
which seem to attribute to him equality 
or identity with God: "of whom is 
Christ after the flesh, God blessed for- 
ever." The difficulty of interpretation 
in this passage is apparent. We cannot 
call it Christology. It is rhapsody. 
Such as this are the expressions of a de- 
vout and grateful soul that has found 
God in Christ. It is an expression of 
religion, not of dogma. It is not infre- 
quent that persons who consider prayer 
to Jesus illogical, nevertheless in mo- 
ments of intensity pray to him. When 
Paul is arguing or dogmatizing, he never 
makes Christ equal with God. Christ is 
to subject all things unto himself, and 
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then himself and all things unto God, 
that God may be all in all. Yet, the 
fact that such a statement as Rom. 9:5 
was possible, even in moments of strong 
feeling, shows how far Paul's thought 
about Christ transcended the crude mes- 
sianic Christology of the Pentecostal 
evangelists. Another pointer in the 
same direction is Paul's frequent use of 
the term Lord as a title of Jesus. Many 
consider this an appropriation of the 
common Old Testament title of Jehovah. 
If this be true, it indicates a very strong 
leaning toward a literal deification of 
Christ. 

Part III. Soteriology 

We now pass to the apostolic teaching 
about Christ's function as Savior. Since 
soteriology is an essential department of 
Christology, we must compare the first 
preachers with Paul in. their doctrine of 
salvation; or rather contrast them, for 
the differences here are quite as conspicu- 
ous as in their Christology proper. 

1. The Doctrine of Salvation in Acta 

We must now keep in mind that the 
Jerusalem witnesses had not forgotten 
John the Baptist and the earthly Jesus, 
while the rabbinical theologian never 
knew them. In the beginning of Acts no 
intermediate condition to salvation is 
laid down. The speakers do not seem to 
think of the death of Jesus as in any way 
mediating the grace of God. They ex- 
plain it negatively and apologetically 
without attributing to it any significance 
as an atonement. They declare it to be 
due to the lawlessness of the Jews whose 
forefathers had treated former prophets 
in the same way (2 : 23 ; 3:13-21; 7:52). 
They also claim that it was the will of 



God declared by the prophets that Mes- 
siah should suffer (Isa., chap. 53; Ps. 
16). "There is nowhere mixed up with 
these discussions of the death of Jesus 
upon the cross a suggestion of its having 
been necessary to salvation, or of its hav- 
ing been required as an atonement for 
the sin of the people, as a satisfaction to 
God." "The cross" is not yet a stereo- 
typed expression. God had neutralized 
the shame of the murder of Jesus by 
bringing him again from the dead. As a 
testimony of this there were the signs 
and wonders done by the apostles. The 
Messiah was ready to return bringing the 
culmination of the world's destiny. The 
people were now in a period of probation 
like the time of John the Baptist. Re- 
pentance and baptism were in order. 
Belief and baptism would preserve the 
Israelite from the world-destruction 
which would issue with the return, at 
which time it should be that "whosoever 
would call upon the name of the Lord 
should be saved." 

Such was the salvation about to be 
demonstrated. Meantime, present sal- 
vation consisted in liberation from sin 
after the manner of John the Baptist's 
proclamation, security in facing the com- 
ing Messiah, and in possession of the 
Holy Spirit, which was his gift. 

2. The Doctrine of Salvation in Paul 

Paul's motive to a saving faith is far 
more religious and ethical than that of 
Acts. Though he does more speculating 
than they, after all his speculations oc- 
cupy almost a negligible proportion of 
his writings; and even when he specu- 
lates there is a practical religious motive 
under it. He is conspicuously superior 
to Acts on this score. I fancy that, 
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educated and intellectual as he was, he 
did a great deal more speculating in his 
mind than we have any knowledge of, 
and that the expressions in his writings 
are only the merest outcroppings thereof. 
Consequently it is very difficult to lay 
out a definite "plan of salvation" and 
say this is what Paul thought. The 
most one can do safely is to record total 
impressions. When he does this, he sees 
how insignificant a place is held in Paul 
by certain conceptions that have since 
been considered as cardinal. As was 
noted above, substitutionary sacrifice, 
though magnified into a dogma by the 
church, was very likely only an analogy 
for Paul. The reference to election, 
used only as a sublime expedient by the 
apostle — a vessel of relief — is remodeled 
and plated with armor by Augustine and 
Calvin. Likewise the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The church has been arguing 
about it ever since the second century. 
Yet all there is to it in Paul is the 
"Father, Son, and Holy Spirit" of the 
benedictions. But, as was seen above, 
he makes no sharp distinction between 
Christ and the Spirit, nor between God 
and the Spirit; and he is not over-careful 
about his distinction between Christ and 
God. We therefore feel justified in leav- 
ing these incidental and unconnected 
thoughts aside. 

So we proceed to outline what seem 
to be Paul's feelings with regard to the 
process of redemption. 

In contrast with the simple gospel of 
Acts, Paul has an elaborate system cen- 
tering about the crucifixion, the resur- 
rection, and the gift of the Spirit. The 
death of Christ is something not merely 
to be explained to skeptics. It has a 
positive bearing. It is the highest 



providence of God in dealing with sin- 
ful men. 

i. Deliverance from sin possible. — In 
the first place, sin as a principle is 
done away with, because humanity has 
taken a new start in the "Man from 
heaven." Hence deliverance is a possi- 
bility for individuals who will become 
members of the spiritual humanity. 

2. Reconciliation. — But individuals 
are sinful, therefore at enmity with 
God. How shall the enmity be re- 
moved? They are reconciled by the 
infinite love of God, shown by the sac- 
rifice of his Son on the cross. "While 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." 
Faith, i.e., belief in and reliance upon 
that love so revealed, enables the indi- 
vidual in spite of his sin to approach God 
again. He must tremble before God, 
whose holiness he has offended, until 
assured that God in his love will accept 
him. The crucified Christ is the assur- 
ance upon which he may hope for God's 
acceptance. 

3. Justification. — Emboldened now to 
face God, what becomes of a man's 
guilt for past sins? Paul says faith 
justifies him. His justification is pos- 
sible because the Heavenly Man assum- 
ing the likeness of sinful flesh obtained 
a complete victory over it, in a life 
that knew no sin, in a triumphant 
death, and in a resurrection that demon- 
strated the glorious survival of the 
spiritual man. Thus the sway of sin in 
mankind is at last broken and the indi- 
vidual sinner may participate in the 
liberation from it by faith in Christ and 
his work. By faith a man asserts his 
determination to partake in the triumph 
of Christ, to enter into his spiritual 
estate. When he has come to that atti- 
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tude of mind, God "justifies" him. His 
past is as though it had not been, so far 
as God is concerned, and the pages of 
tomorrow's life are his without blot or 
blemish. 

4. Sanctification. — But those pages 
may not remain thus clear. The 
believer still has his struggles, and falls 
because of the evil world in which 
he lives and the sinful flesh his spirit 
dwells in. But if he retains his atti- 
tude of faith, the enlivening spirit that 
secured the victory for Jesus will dwell in 
him also and secure his sanctification. 

Sanctification, i.e., the victory of the 
spirit over the flesh, does not occupy the 
predecessors of Paul. They did not ex- 
pect to have time enough to attain an 
ethical salvation. The new attitude 
which they urged upon believers, apart 
from repentance (which belonged as 
much to the Judaism of John the Baptist 
as to the gospel of Jesus), was an intel- 
lectual acceptance of Jesus as Messiah. 
Beyond that, the only thing was the pre- 
rogative of Messiah who, because of 
their repentence and in return for their 
acceptance of him, would honor them 
with a place in his Kingdom. Paul's 
salvation was more an affair of this pres- 
ent order than theirs was, as witness the 
fundamentally ethical method of recon- 
ciliation between God and man, and the 
large place given to practical moral in- 
struction in all his letters. His soteri- 
ology, furthermore, was not an apologetic 
but a positive philosophy, and, as all 
must recognize, a profound philosophy. 

So different is Paul's thought about 
Christ from that of the Jerusalem evan- 
gelists that we can scarcely think of it 
as coming from the same age and treat- 
ing the same facts. What is distinctive 



in our traditional theology is distinctive 
in Paul either by statement or by impli- 
cation, and is altogether wanting in the 
others. This makes us wonder what 
would have become of Christianity, both 
in Palestine and in the gentile world, had 
it not enlisted the intellect of the theo- 
logian apostle, but rested its fortunes 
upon the "laymen's theology" of Acts, 
chaps. 1-8. 

Inferences 

In view of Paul's distinct contribu- 
tions to Christian thinking, the assertion 
has been made that Paul was in reality 
the founder of Christianity. That might 
be claimed with some show of reason if all 
we had about Jesus Christ were the ac- 
count of his death and his appearance to 
Paul — for Paul did not go back of these 
facts — or if Christianity were a philoso- 
phy merely, and not a way of life. But 
Christianity is a way of life primarily. 
Hence the question comes: Where did 
Paul get his new way of life, his ethics ? 
For we must admit that his hymn of love 
in I Cor., chap. 13, is quite as lofty ethics 
as anything in the Gospels. Did he get 
it indirectly from Jesus through his 
disciples? Then he certainly was not 
the founder of the faith. Did he get it 
out of his own mind ? Possibly the com- 
pelling impress of the love of God re- 
vealed in the cross could start into life 
the seeds of divineness in his own heart 
and bring forth the fruits of the Spirit 
which he enumerates. But even so, 
granting that the Pauline theology and 
ethics are both his own, still Calvary was 
not his. That act of the revelation of 
infinite love was Christ's, to whom Paul 
gives a pre-eminence next to Deity. 
To think of Paul as the founder of 
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Christianity, we must ignore his con- 
fessed indebtedness to Jesus. 

Suppose we do ignore this and try to 
think of Paul as the revealer of our reli- 
gion. The difficulty would be that he 
revealed too much besides. Christlike 
as he was, he nevertheless felt that he 
had not completely triumphed over sin. 
While we admire him as a heroic apostle 
of liberty, we cannot altogether forget 
his previous slavery to externalism. We 
may forget for a time, while we warm our 
hearts in the spirit's glow of I Cor., chap. 
13, but we cannot altogether obliterate 
the memory of Paul the executioner of 
Christians. In other words, Paul falls 
short, but Jesus suffices, as the captain of 
our salvation, because of the latter's 
unique holiness. This fact and doctrine 
of the uniqueness of Jesus comes down to 
us from the very beginning. It is the 
cornerstone of our Christian system of 
theology. 

It might with more reason be said that 
Peter was the founder of our Christian- 
ity. To him first came the conviction of 
the living Christ, as Paul himself testi- 
fies, and this conviction was the rock 
foundation of the new faith. That 
which made such a conviction possible 
was not something that could be revealed 
by flesh and blood, but a spiritual force, 
the personality of Jesus swaying the 
personality of another man. So unique 
a thing in history as the resurrection ex- 
perience back at the dawn of Christianity 
must have a unique reality behind it. 
This reality is the person of Jesus. Call 
this uniqueness his divinity, or his deity, 
or what we will, it is for us as well as for 
the apostles the foundation of our faith. 
The Christian Paul could not have been, 
except for Peter, " turned again " and the 



strengthener of the brethren. Peter 
would not have changed his fishing- 
place except for him whose invitation he 
accepted on the Sea of Galilee and whose 
Spirit again claimed him and sealed his 
heart on Easter morning. 

The doctrine of messiahship was based 
upon a national hope, which reformed 
Jews now admit was an impossible hope, 
and which, in its schematic development, 
became little more than a superstition. 
It was restricted and non-ethical; there- 
fore we cannot use it. Through Paul 
and the Fourth Evangelist the messianic 
hope finally melted into a doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit who came again in place of 
Christ and represents God. This Trin- 
ity is not suggested in Acts. In Paul, 
Father, Son, and Spirit were not consist- 
ently differentiated. In the Fourth 
Gospel, chap. 14, they are purposely 
identified. In the light of this, how can 
we Bible students be blamed if the 
Trinity is not as systematic with us as a 
mathematical table ? 

As for the doctrine of salvation, that 
proclaimed in Acts is both unethical and 
unphilosophical, and must go with the 
doctrine of messiahship upon which it 
depends. That of Paul is philosophic- 
ally tenable and experientially verifiable; 
but we cannot be content with it. We 
must have the Gospels as well as the 
Epistles. Paul treats the death of 
Christ too much as a supernatural act of 
God, and not enough as a natural fact of 
human experience. We accept Paul's 
interpretation of the work of Christ, but 
go farther, and find out and emphasize 
some things that Paul did not know. We 
shall always bow before Calvary with 
Paul and the historic church, but we shall 
also recline at meat with Jesus of Naza- 
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reth when he receiveth publicans and 
sinners. We are impressed with the fact 
that the disciples and the women were 
well on their way to the Kingdom before 
the Master finally ascended its throne of 
sacrifice. 

This new emphasis is, I believe, the 
contribution of the so-called New The- 
ology. But it comes forward, as the first 
theology came, as a rationale of Chris- 
tian experience and as an expression of 
the eternal gospel in the thought- 
categories of the present age; whose dis- 
tinction, in our case, is the discovery of 
the reach and power of personality. 
Hence we must have for our living and 
for our thinking, not only the act of God 
in the death of Christ, but also the char- 
acter of God in the personality of Jesus. 

The practical value of the foregoing 
study seems to me to be this: The first 
interpreters of Jesus and his work were 



not agreed. If they did not disagree, 
they nevertheless were altogether unlike. 
Each did his best with the intellectual 
material in his possession and according 
to what he felt had taken place in his 
own life. We, nineteen centuries later, 
cannot do otherwise. The testimony of 
these early interpreters is indeed indis- 
pensable. That of the church in later 
centuries is also valuable. But we, like 
them, are concerned primarily with the 
disclosure and appreciation of divine 
truth in the life and character of Jesus 
of Nazareth. So, using them as guides 
if we may, we are justified in going to 
better testimony than they give, namely 
the Gospels; and having found there as 
nearly as we can the reality of Jesus, we 
must apprehend him with the minds that 
historical environment has given us, and 
in the light of what our renewed spirits 
testify. Peter and Paul must decrease; 
Jesus must increase. 
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X. Isaac, Jacob, Esau, and the Sons of Jacob 

I. Isaac 



A. The Tradition of Isaae 

The story of Isaac is found in Gen., 
chaps. 21-27. We find no traces here 
of the duplication of traditions that we 
find in the case of Abraham. Isaac 
does not have two names, he does not 
come from two places, at two different 



times, nor does he dwell in two regions. 
There is no evidence that he is the result 
of a fusion of two strands of tradition. 

B. Theories in Regard to Ieaae 

The following theories have been 
held in regard to the historical char- 
acter of Isaac: 



